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SPRING MEETING 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
JOCKEY CLUB 


C f in eiinii y \h JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND 


FROM 


a who know what a good cocktail really is have Wednesday April 29th 
9 
TO 





given up the idea of mixing their own drinks, and keep 
a bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS always on hand. CLuB 
COCKTAILS relieve-you of all the fuss and trouble of 
: prep- 
aration. They are always ready for use; and a measure- T ues d ays M wd le t h 
mixed CLUB COCKTAIL makes a vastly better drink than 


any made-by-guesswork drink could ever be. Try a bottle. PR EARES EME EAT = Fiect Race at £90 P.O Sack Beg 


Seven kinds. At all good dealers. Manhattan, (whiskey Track can be reached via Long Island Railroad, foot of East 34th Street ; 
base) and Martini (gin base) are universal favorites. and from Flatbush Avenue Station Brooklyn 


G. F. HEUBLEIN ® . 
"es vege’ 3) 50) For Time Tables, see Daily Papers 








W. H. REYNOLDS, President WALTER C. EDWARDS, Racing Secretary 








222 for which send me | 
“COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA) 
“S. May—December, inclusive 
“ {costing $312 singly ) 

, ~S Doubleday, Page & Co. 
, ~S 138-7 E.16% St. 

 \New York 

OW a sandy Long Island waste ~\ NY. 


was transformed into a superb a 
garden—with the aid of some judicious 
planting—is one of the inspiring stories 


in the MAY 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


You'll find it full of flowers and 
birds and country homes, of dogs, 
chickens, horses and automobiles — and 
all the other details of the joyous 
round of outdoor life. 

You need it— for its beauty and its 
inspiration and its helpfulness. 

‘*Ghere may be a choice among 
general magazines, but there’s only 
one Country Life.’’ p< 

Save $1.10 by using the coupon. \ 
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ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, 
who might be entitled “‘the all-around 
philosopher and catch-as-catch-can prag- 
matist,”’ has been indorsing another book. 
This is usually a reprehensible practice 
indulged in by great men in moments of 
weakness. We happen to know something, 
however, about the book which Professor 
James commends, having an acquaintance 
of years’ standing with the author of it; 
and we believe in this instance Professor 
James rendered a distinct service when he 
put the stamp of his authoritative approval 
upon the book in question. ‘‘A Mind That 
Found Itself,” by Clifford Whittingham 
Beers (Longmans), is the autobiography of 
a man who, losing his mind, again found 
it in spite of the unscientific and, at times, 
cruel treatment he received while an 
inmate of sundry private and _ public 
hospitals for the insane. This fact alone 
would entitle him to a permanent job in 
any collection of freaks if it had not re- 
cently happened that freaks had been 
barred out of all circuses. There was 
nothing for Mr. Beers to do, therefore, but 
write a book. In his work the author shows 
conclusively that, as a result of crude 
methods of treatment and inadequate 
equipment (sometimes the mental equip- 
ment of those in authority), certain so- 
called violent wards in our hospitals for 
the insane are little better than hell-holes. 
Such wards are, in fact, the “rotten 
apples” which give the institutions in 
question an appearance of rottenness 
throughout; but Mr. Beers makes it plain 
that the ‘‘good wards” in asylums are, 
indeed, very good; in fact, better than the 
public knows. ‘A Mind That Found 
Itself”’ reads like a combination of George 
Ade’s “Fables” and Dante’s “Inferno,” 
with the balance in favor of the “‘ Inferno.” 
It is in reality, however, a great tragedy 
with a happy ending. It concludes with a 
feasible remedy for existing shortcomings 
and abuses. This ‘“‘remedy,’’ outlined in 
the book, will be applied under the aus- 
pices of a “‘National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene,” which will soon be brought 
to a working perfection. Mr. Beers has 
already secured the support of a number 
of eminent men. 











RAD-BRIDGE | 


tered Pat it DON: WASHINGTON- OTTAWA 
"THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 
Then up spake the Duke ofthe Abruzzi, 
** I must be careful —— pad I uze, zi; 
Our Italian law 


Prescribe ‘ RAD- BRIDGE ' Scores; 














The Machine The splendid performance of the 


Studebaker in public contests as 
well as in the hands of enthusiastic owners is so well known 
| @ as to require no argument from us. 


4 The Vehicle While it is imperative that an auto- 


mobile be mechanically satisfactory 

















it is equally important that as a conveyance for passengers 
it be comfortable. Studebaker horse vehicles have for 
@ =omany years been noted for their easy-riding qualities and 
—@ this experience has enabled us to build automobiles that make 


Pe 
S9 riding a real pleasure. 
| ie Viewed from every standpoint the Studebaker is a high-grade car 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Main Factory, South Bend, Ind. General Office, Cleveland, O. 
BRANCHES 





fo BOSTON, MASS.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros, ¢ f New 
De 1020 Boylston Street,(Sub Branch). York, Broadway and 48th Street . 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378-388 PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Studebaker Bros, Co. of peer 
Wabash Avenue. New York, 330 North Broad Street, (Sub Branch f. | 
DALLAS, TEX.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest, ; 
Elm Street, 330-336 East Morrison Street. ; A 
DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co., 1711 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker Bros, (¢ of » 
Tremont Street, California, Mission and Fremont Streets. } 
KANSAS CITY, MO. —Studebaker Bros, Mfg Co.,13th SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. Co, Northwest. f 
s and Hickory Streets. 308 First Avenue,South, (Sub Branch). 
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The MOST TALKED OF FIRM In London. ait 
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aol r Rare Plants 
Original and Exclusive fw oll 
Designs in 5 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS Occasions 

AFTERNOON FROCKS 

RECEPTION AND Clvend 

EVEN I NG GOWNS | Forty-fourth St. and 

MILLINERY, ETC. ets Aa: Landscape 
Specialité: TRAVELING COATS | 114 West 72d St. N. Y. Gardening 



































N° matter what price 
you pay for a motor 
car, even though it be 
$5,000 or more, all you can 
get is, speed as fast as 
the road permits, power 
to take the hills, smooth 
and luxurious riding qual- 
ities. 

You can get all these in 
the ‘Model G” Cadillac 
at $2000. What’s more, 
you get dependability and 
endurance to the limit of 
mechanical possibilities 
and at far less outlay for 
operation and maintenance 
than is possible with the 
big ‘‘road locomotives.”’ 


While the ‘‘Model G’”’ 
is rated at 25 H. P., re- 
member ‘‘rating”’ is not 
all that counts. What 
counts is what a car act- 
ually does, The ‘*Model 
G”’ motor is not obliged to 
drive a heavy, cumber- 
some, poorly designed car, 

















but it drives a light, neat, 
trim car whose weight is distributed where it ought to be, so that 
every possible ounce of power is delivered to the ground. 

The ‘‘Model G”’ is not a new and untried experiment, but in its 
present form it embodies that perfection made possible by two 
years experience in the hands of our experts and hundreds of 
users throughout the world. 

Give the Cadillac dealer in your territory an opportunity to 
prove its worth. Send for Catalogue G 45. 

Prices include pair dash oil lamps, tatl lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A.M. 
































J. & F. MARTELL 


Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 


kkk 


FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 






GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 
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Coats and Rugs for the steamer. 


Special designs in Trunks and 
Bags. 
Send for booklet, “Going to Europe?” 


BROADWAY Cor. TWENTY SECOND ST., NEW YORK 












Here is the 
name plate 


DAIMLER MoTOREN-GESELLS SHAFT 


WIENER — NEUSTAOT 


Pronounced 























MAJA is the masterpiece of the master makers, the famous Daimler 
organization, which has embodied all its latest discoveries and best 
devices in this most modern conveyance — light enough to reduce tire 
bills and jump out, full speed, at a touch, yet rides like a heavy car, 
free from jolt or vibration; noiseless, perfect. MAJA is full size in 
every dimension, speed and carrying capacity. 

Sold direct to users at factory prices, eliminating the enormous profits 

of middlemen and agents, bringing these famous productions in reach of 

all lovers of good automobiles, 

Luxuriously appointed bodies from the Cannstadt shops, our English 

works or of American production, as preferred. 


MAJA is extremely light, but will stand more hard work and abuse 
than any car heretofore offered—the result of special new materials 
never before used. 

MAJA IS NOW READY FOR DEMONSTRATION 


AMERICAN BRANCH MAJA CO., Ltd. 
58th St., just East of Broadway, New York 


Maja Foreign Touring Service has its offices throughout the world and does everything 
for the auto tourist. Saves all the trouble. Write for information. Maja Map of Westehester 
County now ready. The 
Maja Continental Tour- onde most practical ever pro- 
ing Guide and Map, the Rb eb ke ie . duced. Maja Briarcliff 
only complete source of ¢ “e & Trophy card with map, 
information printed in how to reach the course, 
English for those who ow and full particulars free 
tour abroad. Subscrip- on application. If you 
tions now being received. write for it please send 
Write for particulars. postage. 
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THE ECLIPSE 
A HUSBAND OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The Continuous Inquisition of inflicting is in this one word. Below HE early bird secures the worm, ’tissaid ; 


this there isnodepth. The word lies like a Which shows that prudent worms stay 

7 y ; 2 re > > %e ¢ 7 ~ - 

| pone in wi phage s Halls of coiled serpent at the bottom of the abyss. late abed 

Agony they—the vivisectors— are : : - 
gon) ¥ And he hit the nail on the head, The 


enjoying themselves. It was Col. In- . . ss T in case of fire?” 
joyins ; benefits are apocryphal, the agonies real. HAT do you do in case of fire: 

gersoll who said : “Call up the village fire depart- 
Vivisection is the inquisition, the hell of ITH a lawyer, getting possessionof ment and notify them the house has 

science. All the cruelty which the human his client’s money is nine pointsof burned down. They do so enjoy play- 


—or rather the inhuman—heart is capable _ the law, ing on ruins.” 

















‘While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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ERE in the East 

we have not had 
as yet any very severe 
experiences of the 
prevailing fight over 
the sale and use of stimula- 
ting beverages, but where the 







fight is really on, it is the hot- 
test thing in sight, and the 
most interesting. It rages all 
9 through the South, and is very 
: prevalent in the West. Illi- 
¥- nois voted on local option 
Son April 7, and closed 1,500 
® saloons; not so many as was 
expected, but a good many. 
Report describes the ante- 
election fight as violent and 
bitter beyond all precedent. 

Do the majority of the people of the 
United States believe that it is a sin to 
drink intoxicants? Many of them cer- 
tainly think so. Many more think that it 
is inexpedient. But in spite of the great 
political strength of the present prohibi- 
tion movement, it seems warrantable to 
believe that the prevailing opinion still is 
that however risky drinking may be, and 
whatever crimes, wastes or miseries may 
be attributable to excesses in it, to drink 
intoxicants is not necessarily wrong. We 
have been drinking in the United States 
in the course of a year 1,500,000,000 
gallons of malt liquors, 43,000,000 gallons 
of wine and 121,000,000 gallons of spirits. 
If all that consumption has been intrin- 
sically sinful, we are a pretty wicked peo- 
ple, though not so wicked, man for man, 
measured in drink as some of our Euro- 
pean neighbors. That we drink a good 
deal more than is good for us hardly any 
one will dispute, and very few persons 
will deny that it is a proper exercise of 
powers of local government to cut down 
the amount of our drinking if possible, 
and to provide that what intoxicants are 
consumed shall do the least harm possible. 


‘Lars * 


In order to do that successfully, we ought 
to know as nearly as we can what sort of 
thing it is that we are dealing with. 

It seems not unduly rash, in the face of 
many diverse opinions, to say that we 
know two things about alcohol. One is 
that some people get on perfectly well 
without it. The other is that some people 
are able to combine its use with great 
mental and physical efficiency, health, 
long life and admirable character. Lin- 
coln is an excellent example of a man who 
never drank; Washington an equally 
encouraging example of a man who did 
drink. Not only some people, but most 
people, get on perfectly well without alco- 
hol, and it seems likely—though that is 
not so certain—that most people can at- 
tain their highest efficiency without it, 
provided they are properly fed and 
housed and live in a climate that suits 
them. Still another thing we know, that 
for some people alcoholic beverages are 
so unsafe as to be practically poisonous, 
and that a great many people have so 
little skill or sense or judgment in drink- 
ing that it is far safer and better for them 
to let all intoxicants alone. 

A vast deal depends on what people 
drink, and how and when they drink it. 
The workers against alcohol have spent 
strength and pains to have it stigmatized 
by competent examiners as a poison. 
The result of their efforts in this line 
seems not very important. It is certainly 
not ‘a poison in the degree that arsenic, 
strychnine and cocaine are poisons, but 


it is poisonous enough, and has long been 
admitted to be, to have its sale regulated 
by law. 





E MUST discriminate between the 

various alcoholic beverages. ‘The 
great wine-drinking countries used to be 
sober. Drunkenness, or excess, used to 
be rare in them. In France, Italy and 
Spain wine was a universal beverage and 
the harm from its use was never serious 
enough to warrant any considerable 
movement for the suppression of wine- 
drinking. Of late years drunkenness and 
excessive drinking have so much in- 
creased in certain districts of France 
as to be a matter of the gravest conse- 
quence and to stir up the government, as 
well as private societies, to work for its 
abatement. 


What has been the trouble? A change 
in the habits of the drinkers; a great in- 
crease in the consumption of absinthe 
(one of the most poisonous and mischie- 
vous of alcoholic compounds) and of other 
alcoholic appetizers and liqueurs; a great 
increase in the consumption of brandy 
and other spirits, and a partial substitu- 
tion of wines artificially fortified with 
spirits for wines made by natural proc- 
esses. The government undertook to 
encourage the raising of beets and the 
making of beet sugar. The surplus sugar 
was turned into alcohol, which was used 
to make comparatively harmless wines 
stronger, and to destroy the market for 
the cheap and fairly wholesome wines 
which the working people of France used 
to drink with comparative impunity. 
What has made the trouble in France has 
been the substitution of dangerous alcc- 
holic beverages for comparatively harm- 
less ones. For there is a difference in al- 
coholic beverages; a difference between 
those that have 4 or 5 per cent. of alcohol 
in them and those that have 40 or 50 per 
cent., and a difference also that depends 
upon the processes of making, and that 
distinguishes good beer from bad, and 
the whisky that is merely dangerous be- 
cause it is whisky from the bad whisky 
that is outrageous. 





eK BD 4 
HAT should be the aim of temper- 
ance movements—of such a great 

and world-wide movement as is going on 
to-day? To stop the manufacture and 
consumption of alcohol in all its forms? 
We think not. If it were possible to exter- 
minate alcohol, there is fair reason to 
doubt if the world would be the better 
for it. The proper aim is by regulation 
and teaching to cure or minimize the evil 
that alcohol does. The prohibition move- 
ment may be a useful process in the ad- 
vancement of civilization and may be de- 
sirable for a time in localities the popu- 
lation of which is so backward as to 
need special protection, but it is too 
extreme to be a permanent condition. 
Nothing is going to take the place of 
knowledge and individual discretion in 
the use of drinks. The coming man may 
be a teetotaler, but he will be so from 
choice and not from compulsion, nor be- 
cause the W. C. T. U. is displeased with 
his habits. 
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GETTING NEARER 











a NEWYORK TO PARIS! 





wa Wary 


Metcalfe, Taft and Anthony Comstock Still Rushing Westward 


Onward the gas brigade! 


“Charge 


with the smell,”’ 


they said, 


While nobody blundered. 
Snowdrifts to right of them, 


Wolves to the rear of them, 


Fairbanks ahead of them 
Onward they thundered ! 


Fd LAST report the wonderful LIFE 


auto, the Zip, containing the two 
world-famous Yale men, 
calfe, assisted by one Anthony 
and ‘‘Cleopatra” 


lv known as 


** Discovered 


“Dub” 








Taft and Met- 


various- 








Comstock—was just com- 
ing in sight of Fairbanks. 

It was bitterly cold! 

A pack of wolves that had 
been following the car ran 
into the Fairbanks zone be- 
fore they could stop them- 
A few escaped, but 
most of them froze to death 
before they could retreat. 

Fairbanks, as here and 
there some one may remem- 
ber, is the icy Vice-Presi- 
dential belt that surrounds 
aurora 


selves. 


the Rooseveltian 
borealis. 

He slowed down as the 
Zip came up. 

‘*Discovered!” he 
alighted 
his machine and gave his 
fond, Frozen- 


“Whither 


mut- 
tered, as he from 
pursuers a 
North smile. 
away, friends?” 
It was only necessary to 
point to the wonderful Zip, 


with its famous Yale flag 
and its world-wide legend: “On _ to 
Maxim’s!” 


“And you?” asked Taft of the extin- 
guished human icicle. 

“Oh, I’m bound to the North Pole, by 
way of Nome. You know the old song, 
when you are a Vice-President and 
haven’t any country and are traveling 
northward: ‘Be it ever so humble, there 
is no place like Nome.’ 

‘“And why are you 
asked Metcalfe. 

“To see if I can get a little magnetism. 
You have heard of the magnetic North, 
haven’t you?” 

Both Yale men looked at each other 
knowingly. 


North ?” 


going 









sang Cleo- 
slyly 


‘‘Hope springs eternal,” 
patra Comstock, who had 
listening, “in the human icicle.” 

“Shut up, Dub,” said Taft, kicking 
him gently but firmly, ‘‘and place those 
whiskers of yours underneath the ma- 
cnine and see if your fine, artistic eye can 
get a finer adjustment on that carbureter. 
This is no time for you to loaf. Get busy!” 

In a few moments they had 
sprung into their seats and the great car 
was off with a rush, Fairbanks far in the 
rear. 

It was a beautiful day in Nevada. As 
they whirled by, lovely gold mines could 


been 


more 


be seen blossoming on every side. 
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“* Bribed!”’ 


Crowds of advertising men—who were 
working the mines—gathered by the side 
of the road and cheered them. 

At Goldfield they were presented with 
the freedom of every saloon. 

The only village maiden presented 
them with a huge bouquet of mining 
stocks 

One of these had on the certificate a 
picture of Venus rising from the sea— 
being an allegorical representation of 
J. P. Morgan ascending from Wall Street 
with his panic halo. 

The great car cylindered on. 

Suddenly at Beatty, near the border 
line, Metcalfe looked around. 

Dub was not there! 


fresh from the printing press. 
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“ON TO MAXIM’sS!”’ A SLIGHT DELAY NEAR GOLDFIELD 


time—was__ national calamity. The London 


“What, HO!” exclaimed Taft. “Our The Zip—for the first 
turned back and they shot toward Gold- in commenting, said: 


handy-man-about-the-car has escaped. 
I'll bet he’s now on his way back to Sum- field. It is just 
mit, N. J. He must be getting tired.”’ In the meantime a wire was sent on to — once and for all gotten rid of 

As for Metcalfe, only his undaunted _ this office: 
spirit sustained him in the face of this 


about the san 

should suddenly learn 

back. 

disaster. CRUnEtnEE: OF Senge. Hacapen trams cat te Women all along the line of retreat 
“This is terrible!”’ he cried. “If Com- 

stock gets back home and is allowed to To which we replied: 

resume operations, the whole country 


dav. - ° ° 
: were filled with terror, no one ot them 
daring to leave the house af 
H PN Bulletins were printed in ¢ 
. ” ° ave Governor of ‘vada order out . . , 
will blame me. And you!”’ he exclaimed baniegaeeha siete ae ee sales ing towns of the West: 
“ militia. If he refuses call up Washington. castes 


to Taft. “What chance will you have now In meantime, will watch all avenues. ESCAPED REFORMER 

for the Presidency ?”’ name of Dub or Cleopat: 
Taft smiled. New Jersey whisker 
“You forget,” he said, “‘that no mat- rapidly all over the country. The stock ible 

ter what happens, Teddy never goes back market was the first to feel it, dropping 

on his friends. But let us hurry.” off several points. It was regarded as a 


The news of Comstock’s escape spread 








430 


The Zip sped backward. 


was reached at 2 P. M. 


Goldfield 


Meanwhile, the authorities were active. 
Scouting parties were sent out. 

Suddenly there came news. 

A sheriff’s posse had discovered a dark, 
sinister form. 

Dub! 

In a few moments he was speedily 
dragged out by his whiskers and brought 
to where the noble Zip stood resting on 
the famous Chauncey Depew tires 
nothing left of them but wind, but still 
perfect. 

Metcalfe gazed at him sternly. 

“Dub,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what means 
this?” 

“Bribed by the Theatrical Trust,” mut- 
tered Dub, now thoroughly frightened. 
“They told me that if I would escape 
they would have me dramatized” 

‘And you yielded! Think of Maxim’s.”’ 

“But,” whimpered Dub, ‘‘it’s such a 
long time to wait.” 





AFTER HIM 


AN INCIDENT AT SALT LAKE 


Taft grabbed him by the sideboards. 


‘ 


‘“Come!” he exclaimed, “‘get in now. 
We must be off. We’ll have to be a little 
more gentle with him,” he whispered to 
Metcalfe, as the Zip, amid the cheers of 
the populace, glided out of Goldfield. 
““We won’t kick him in the face any 
more.”’ 

It was nearly nine o’clock on the eve- 
ning of that eventful day when they left 
Goldfield for the second time, and once 
more plunged toward the setting sun, or 
where it had set. 

Back of them was the effete East 
composed of nature fakers, hairdressers, 
magnates and 
Presidential impossibilities. 

South of them was the wool belt—all 
cotton and a yard wide, and filled to over- 
flowing with first families and the negro 
question. 

North of them was British Columbia, 
the place where the boundaries come from. 

Ahead of them was the Pacific Ocean, 
full of rumors of war, na- 
val medical science and 


politicians, discredited 


international politics. 
As they passed north 
~ of the Grand Canyon, 
several Rocky Mountain 
goats tried to butt in, 
but in vain. 

The Golden Gate lay 

dead ahead. And then 
—Alaska! 

Occasionally they met 
with slight accidents, 
where streams were ford- 
ed or a precipice had to 
be jumped. 





Once the steering gear slipped, but it 
happened in Indian Territory, and was 
speedily repaired with the aid of an 
Indian file. 

At Gonzales they stopped for general 
repairs. 

In the meantime the Theatrical Trust 
had not been idle. 

Klaw and Erlanger were just waking 
up to the value of Dub Comstock. 

Never having had occasion to study 
art before—their business not lying in 
this direction—they did not know any- 
thing about him. 

But their new play, “The Rogers 
Brothers in an Art Store,’ needed 
another character,.and Comstock was 
just the one. 

They were instrumental in effecting 
his escape, and when they found that he 
had been recaptured, their rage knew no 
bounds. 

Honk! Honk! 

Taft and Metcalfe, resting from their 
long journey, suddenly looked up. 

Yes, there in the distance, on the road 
from Goldfield, was the well-known auto 
of the Theatrical Trust—three gold 
balls for a radiator—bearing down upon 
them. 

Both Yale men sprang to their feet. 

Taft’s eyes gleamed. 

‘“Never!”? he exclaimed, ‘‘while old 
Eli lives, Theodore Roosevelt still guides 
me, and honor lies in the hearts of 
brave men, shall Dub Comstock be cap- 
tured!” 

Thus, with firm front, they waited the 


onslaught. 
(To be continued) 








LIFE’S 


ERE is the first installment of an- 
swers to Lire’s Marriage Contest 
(which will be found elsewhere in this 


issue): 
Women 
No. I 


As absence doth the heart incline 
More fondly to the loved, you know, 
The man who’s “seldom home” for mine 


I’ll choose at once, for weal or woe. 


No. 1 


*Tis surely fate that has blindly Jed 
Poor me to weal or woe; 

For I’ve lost my wits, so needs must wed 
The witty man, you know. 


No. 1 


The present situation needs a “‘lively wit” 
to wed. 
“Amusing Talking” in these times ap- 
peals to me. 
If you will “‘ boldly speculate”’ you'll not be 
homeward /ed, 
For Id like to see one boldly 
things now be. 


““spec’”’ as 


No. 2 


““Good disposition,’ though to work you 
seem not to incline, 

I’ve thought the matter over and your 
failing’s same as mine. , 

And since they say I’ve been a flirt the 
“three’’ don’t bother me, 

So shall we wed and show them what a 
married life should be ? 


No. 2 


I note there are many to whom you incline, 
And, therefore, to you I am /ed. 
You'll not dare to frown on flirtations of 
mine, 
And I'll do as I please when we're wed. 


No. 3 


Oh, sir, your millions seem to be 
Untainted, as you’ve ded 

An upright life, and so with me 
I'd like to have you wed. 


No. 3 


Your “soul of honor”’ doesn’t worry me; 
Your good health is what constitutes my 
woe. 
If once I got your millions—your “soul” 
is all there’d be— 
You would be quite “retired,” don’t you 


know? 


‘Lire’ 


Men 


No. 2 


And lean her dowry be, 


Once I am hers, and she is mine. 


Just leave the rest to me 


No 3 


Your disposition I well know, 
Would let me happy be, 


What though to matinées she incline, 


And with your coin to tackle wee, 


You’re just the stutf for me. 


No. 3 


Twelve thousand reasons mine to wed, 


Dear widow, you. 


By your economizing, ded 


To choose a man as cheap as me, 


No. 3 


A widow who could gentle be, 


If asked again to wed, 
Is certainly the one for me, 
Unless I be mis-/ed. 


No. 3 


Economy is strange to me, 


But still to you I do incline. 


Gentle and loving though you be, 


No. 4 


While you should be, 


[mine. 


“Twelve thousand” is what makes vou 


Because in bed you breakfast, I incline, 


Theatric, 


A 


A 


nervous dear to wish you 


woe. 


SPRING CLEANING 


mine. 


sweet half hour of bliss each day I'd 
know 
breakfast minus woman’s tongue-dealt 
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Marriage Contest 


No 4 


To wed a nervous maid who an actress fair 
would be, 
My natural inclination never would 77 
bites 
But in this age, a maid who anything fair 
would be 
Is so refreshing, let me quickly make 


mite 


No. 4 
If you will promise me to wed, 
And not by baldheads to be ded, 
An actress you can surely be, 
For you certainly do look good to 
No 3 


Widow No. 3. 


“$12,000 per’ would vanish every 


Put the lady down for me, 


I'll trouble not my head what sort of life 
led; 


She’s got the goods—that’s all I want t 


RnOW. 


Careless maid, though to thy face, not 
fortune, I incline, 
“Two thousand per”’ shall be no bar to 
me 
As to thy love of fiction, when safely thou 
art mine 


My conversation will pure fiction be. 
It Disturbs the Market 


Me: ROBERT HUNTER says: 
\ 


ou can’t repress two hundred thou- 


u 
sand starving men. These men ar 
breaking into shops so they will be ar 


rested and sent to the Island, where they 


will get enough to eat Bombs are being 


thrown, not only at the police, but elsewhere. 
Men are shooting themselves and _ their 
wives and children because they are hungt 
As long as we have the problem of the 
unemployed in the shape it now is we 


have violence and crimé 

Which is truth. But the prosperous 
New Yorker does not want the truth. He 
calls it an attempt to “‘create class feel 
ing.’ Don’t tell him anything unpleas 
ant, Mr. Hunter. 
business. 


It takes his mind from 


ESSIE: What kind of powder does 
your sister use on her face ? 
Boppy: From the explosions I heard 
in the parlor last night, it must be gun- 
powder 
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THE UNEMPLOYED—THE ROLL-CALL 
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Sentimentalist ? 
ES. We plead guilty. 

We confess toa sneaking respect for gratitude, 
patriotism, filial affection and other weaknesses—all 
pure sentiment. 

It is merely sentiment that prompts a man to stand 
by his mother when she gets old and useless. As a 
matter of business there is little profit in 
feeding her when she is no longer of use. 

Yes, Lire fears he is a ‘‘sentiment- 
He confesses that he is unlike the 
‘investigator’? who enjoys the quivering 







alist.” 


nerves of the securely gagged and fastened 
“~—— dog. 

And if sentiment is so poor a guide in this matter, why not 
vivisect humans? It is merely a matter of sentiment. We are 
willing to admit, with proper shame, that a “‘sickly senti- 
ment” renders it impossible for us to cut up a dog alive that 
a lecture might be more interesting to a gang of medical 
students. Perhaps the effective work of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was owing to its not being hampered by sentiment. 





An Artistic Achievement Worth While 
sL ~~ ENERAL times of late years it has been an- 
a) nounced that we were to have the “Don 
Quixote” of Cervantes presented to us in 
dramatic or operatic form. But authors have 
shrunk from the task because when they ap- 
proached it they found that “Don Quixote”’ 
was not a dramatic story but a tremendous 









study of a people, an epoch and the world’s 
dying faith in the chivalry of knighthood. 
The leading characters—Quixote and 
Sancho—were a luring bait for the author 
and the actor, but there was nothing back 
of them except episodes and pictures—no 
story. 
That is why Mr. Paul Kester’s “drama- 
tization of Cervantes’s novel,’’ as he calls 
it, is a failure as a play. The book is not a 
novel in the present acceptation of the word, 
and it can no more be dramatized than could 
an encyclopedia or the reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But Mr. Kester 
has worked conscientiously and the result 
proves the thing here stated and which per- 
haps both he and Mr. Sothern knew in advance. The temptation 
to the actor was a great one, though easily to be understood, and 
in yielding to it Mr. Sothern has shown the extravagance in time, 
money and effort that it is human to display when we yield to the 
temptations that allure us. 
Mr. Kester was wise enough not to attempt to invent a story 
where none existed. That would have been clearly to cheapen the 


‘Irs 


background to be provided for Mr. Sothern’s effort. And both 
author and actor were wise enough to recognize the pictorial 
richness at their command and, through it, offset, as far as they 
could, the dramatic poverty of their theme. In this they had a 
predecessor who had delved deeply and to whom they are in- 
debted for the charm of the setting in scene, costume and proper- 
ties—Gustave Doré—in every stage picture in the dramatic version 
of “Don Quixote,’’ not only in general effect, but in most of the 
details. Mr. Sothern has been lavish in expenditure, and with 
the artistic spirit of Doré to guide him, has realized admirably 
one of the two things that could be translated from the book to 
the stage. 
* * * 
NO we come to the other important possible thing—the 
depiction of character. Cervantes pictured in moving pano- 

rama the humbler people of the Spain of his time. They were 
drawn as they came and went in the adventures of his two heroes. 
They were simply bits of human scenery used to form a back- 
ground. So in the very large number of persons in the cast of the 
play they are not characters in the usual sense of the word, but 
external pictures with no distinctive mental features. They are 
living lay figures and as such call for no comment, except the 
statement that they were full of color and movement and came 
and went in proper order and with due precision and held their 
poses at the proper moments. 

Mr. Buckstone’s Sancho Panza was a conscientious study of a 
character that is more funny in literature than in real life. The 
famous speeches and reflections that Cervantes put in Sancho’s 
mouth read better than they sound. When spoken they are only a 
faithful reproduction of rustic gruffness and bellowing. Mr. 
3uckstone was a good Sancho and the better he was the easier it 
was to wish him back in the pages of the book. 

Mr. Sothern’s Don Quixote was so exquisitely faithful to the 
We have all 
laughed at the delusions of the Knight of la Mancha as we have 


original as to inspire sorrow rather than mirth. 


pictured them in our minds. So, too, most of us have laughed at 
the delusion of the insane man who fancied he was a poached egg 
and was continually looking for a piece of toast to sit on. But if 
we encountered this man in real life and found that to him his 
fancy was reality and his search for the toast a serious affliction, we 
might be moved to sorrow and sympathy more than to laughter. 

So, although Cervantes himself apparently meant in the de- 




























































AVOWALKER-- 


HIGH LIFE 


““MOTHER, MAY I GO OUT TO FLY?” 
“VES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER. 
DON’T GO MORE THAN TWO MILES HIGH 
AND DON’T GO OVER THE WATER.”’ 


‘LIFS* 


In Their Earlier Years 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE IN THE LATE SIXTIES 


lusions of Don Quixote to ridicule the extrav- 
agances of chivalry, Mr. Sothern brings to 
our reasons the insanity of the character in 
flesh and blood reality, The author’s satire 
escapes us, but we have the faithful picture 
of the gentleman, noble in his mistaken 
purposes and most pathetic because he is a 
gentleman even in his insanity. The char- 
acter doubtless could be broadened and 
burlesqued so that it would be laughable, 
but at this period of his artistic career it 
seems as though it would be impossible for 
Mr. Sothern to do this. The chivalry he 
personifies so admirably is so fine and so 
foreign to our own matter-of-factness that 
by itself it puts the character on a high 
plane and commands our respect. His 
insanity is so honest and the mental suffer- 
ing at fancied injustices so genuine that we 
do not laugh although we know its un- 
reality—we are sorry with him and for him. 
Even his lean face and gaunt figure do not 
make us smile, but rouse our sympathy. 
We do not share the merriment of the boors 
who jest with him, but their lack of under- 
standing rouses our indignation. 

In the face of so fine an artistic accom- 
plishment as Mr. Sothern’s Don Quixote it 
may seem trivial to hark back to minor 
faults, but it is only to state that they are 
noticeable by their absence. Sensitive ears 
have long been offended by and have long 
resented his peculiarities of cadence and 
accent. But of late he has appeared to con- 
quer them more and more. In his Don 
Quixote the minor note either blends so well 
into the character or has been so completely 
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MR. CHARLES FROHMAN, IN LONDON, 1550 


effaced that it is not disagreeably, if at all, 
noticeable. 

Mr. Kester’s dramatic version of ‘Don 
Quixote” is perhaps as good a one as could 
be made by adhering to the book, but it will 
probably never be popular as a play. And 
there is no denying that, as its hero, Mr. 
Sothern has touched the highest point ar- 
tistically that he has reached in his career. 


* * * 


REAT thoughts and 
great ambitions are 
sometimes found 
lurking in the most 
unexpected places. 
Mr. Hammerstein 
is said to cherish in 





his heart an ideal of grand 
opera conducted on a high plane at low pri- 
ces for the masses. Just how this is to be 
accomplished with the fees of operatic stars 
climbing almost as fast as the cost of living 
under our protective tariff, it is difficult to 
understand, although the secret may have 
a solution so far concealed under the re- 
markable hat of the Thirty-fourth Street 
impresario. Certainly it won’t be achieved 
at the Manhattan Opera House if that in- 
stitution continues to grow in fashionable 
esteem as it has in the past two seasons. 
Any one, however, who saw the great 
Italian constituency which went enthusias- 
tic over the not-at-all-bad performances of 
an unheralded Italian company at the 
Academy of Music last week might well 
have been convinced that there is room for 
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another opera house in New York which 


will cater to our great foreign-born popula 
tion. Their appre iation of the Verdi and 
Gounod operas was intense. The great 
majority of the audiences were Ital 
a sort who are never seen in the his 








et 
seats at the regular houses and who proba 
bly are not regular patrons of the top 
galleries at th institutions. There w 
also a fair sprir g of others who liked 
opera for its own sake and who we 
patronize it more frequently if they coul 


enjoy it in comfortable seats and locatior 
at reasonable expe nditure. 

The opera-going population is growing 
greater by habit, by imi 
increasing resources ¢ I 
population. Perhaps it is not only a 
eccentric dream of Mr. Hammerstein’s that 

a 








f our forei 


it will soon be possible to establish in N 
York a great popular opera house with 
opera creditably presented at prices within 
the reach of the musical masses. 
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VW usic—Fritzi Scheff in Herbert 
Blossom’s very musical and clever comic oper 
““M’lle. Modiste.” 

{ stor—*“ Paid in Full.” Thoroughly American con 
temporary drama. Interesting, weil written and wel 
1 


Staged. 








——**The Warrens of Virginia y Mr. De 


ning ft war times at the « e 





Mille | 

of the Rebellion. Excellently | 
Bijou—* The Wolf,”? by Mr 

“Paid in Full.” Notice later. 
Casino—* Nearly a Hero,” with Mr. Sam Bern 


nedian. Diverting musical piece, of t 





esented in ¢ 


. Walter, the aut! 





Casino type. 











Daly’s- lay n é 
German, d icaments of 1g 
women lea | I 

Empire atl Boys,”’ with Mr. William 
H. Crane as the star. American farcical comedy by 
Mr. George Ade. Amusing and well done. 

Garden—‘‘ The Luck of MacGregor.” Notice later 

Hackett—Mr. Augustus Thomas’s telepathic 


“The Witching Hour.”’ Well acted by good cor 
headed by Mr. John Mason and Mr. Russ W 

Her y 
Laug! 


al ay i idl 
company headed by Mr. Lew Fields. 






Square—‘ The Girl Behind the Counter 
] } 


le and musical play with large and cay 


Hip podrome—Startling new circus features add 





to the military spectacle rhe Battle of Port Art 
and the gorgeous ballet, ‘‘The Four Season 
Hudson—* The Honor of the Family.”’ Very light 
comedy of the Nal eon era with Mr Ot 
Skinner as the star. eAmusing 
Lincoln Square—‘Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.” 
Madison Square Garden—The original Buffalo Bill 


Wild West Show. 
Stuyvesant—Concluding performances of Mr. Da 
vid Warfield in ‘‘The Music Master’’ and “A Grand 





esentation 


Army Man.” Both artistic in acting and pr 
Weber’s Music Hall—Mr. Weber and his company 
in burlesque of “‘The Merry Widow.” 
West End—Dramatic attractions with weekly 
change of bill. 

















HE TENANTS, AN EPISODE OF THE EIGHT- 
IES, by Mary S. Watts, one of the new books of the new 
season, is, in a modest way, one of the noteworthy novels of 
the day. Just in what proportion memory and imagination 
have shared in the providing of its characters and its happen- 
ings is immaterial. The resultant blend of literary poise and 
reminiscent spontaneity remains. Here the social conscious- 
ness of the eighteen-eighties in the middle west has recorded 
itself with a recollection so clear and a self-estimate so just 
as to practically endow a period with a personality. It is a 
long time since so perfect a cube has been added to fiction’s 
mosaic portrait of America and Americans. 


John Duncan Quackenbos, A.M., M.D., ex-professor of 
English in Columbia University, member of the Society for 
Psychical Research, medical practitioner in hypnotism, bril- 
liant theorist and, according to the more conservative of his 
enemies, inveterate visionary, is the author of a volume upon 
Hypnotic Therapeutics. This book, which apart from its in- 
troductory discussions of hypnotism deals largely with the 
amenability to treatment of specific moral and mental failings, 
is presumably addressed to a popular audience. But it is so 
interwoven with catch-as-catch-can hypotheses and religious 
and literary special-pleadings that it affords dangerous foot- 
ing to any but the expert. 


The enquiring but uninstructed reader will find H. Adding- 
ton Bruce’s The Riddle of Personality at once more intelligible 
and more safely balanced—head up, face forward, but feet to 
the ground. This work makes no claims of original or technical 
contribution to psychic knowledge. It sums up clearly, open- 
mindedly and sanely, the work of the psychopathologists and 
of the psychical researchers and, tentatively, correlates their 
respective observations and conclusions. It should tend to 
spread a conservative but serious interest in a field of inquiry 
which much charlatanism has rendered suspect. 


Mr. E. F. Benson’s earlier novels of English society, which 
carried themselves with a certain winning and informal assur- 
ance through familiar scenes, won many good friends by being, 
in a literary sense, such nice fellows. His subsequent excur- 
sions into Egyptology, the occult and the bizarre, suggested 
that he was supplementing a flagging fictional impulse by the 
stimulus of the sensational. In his most recent story, Sheaves, 
the ‘‘ problem” of the love of a talented young singer of twenty 
four for a brilliant but middle aged woman savors of his later 
themes. But the characters of the story and many of its scenes, 
including the laughingly satirical picture of Canon Alington’s 
household, are in the original Bensonian manner. 


Eugene S. Politovsky was a constructing engineer of the 
Russian navy. He was assigned to Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
































“THANK FORTUNE! I HAD THE PRESENCE OF MIND TO TAKE 


” 


HIS NUMBER 


fleet as engineer-in-chief and accompanied it to the far east, 
where he went down with the flag-ship in the battle of the Sea 
of Japan. His letters, written to his wife Curing the voyage, 
appear in a volume entitled From Libau to Tsushima and form 
a narrative of singular historical and psychological interest. 
No staff officer’s diary having survived the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, it is safe to say that these letters constitute 
the most naively graphic record extant of organized incom- 


petence. 


Frederick A. Ober’s A Guide to the West Indies is a very 
complete and much needed compilation. Discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1492, these islands have been recently rediscovered 
by Americans; but the consequent travel has been haphazard 
and needed information hard to get at. Mr. Ober’s text is 
interesting, his tabulated information convenient and, unless 
his chapters on the north shore of Cuba and on the Bahamas 
are exceptional, his data accurate. 


Edward Penfield’s Holland Sketches is one of the ‘‘combina- 
? of assorted arts which, like a “club breakfast” 
are convenient, popular and dear at the price. It is a tasty 
volume in black and orange, decorated internally in delft 
blue, and contains, besides many reproductions in color from 


tion orders’ 


the author’s sketches, four chapters from his pen—a small 
chop under a large silver cover. J. B. Kerfoot. 
The Tenants, an Episode of the Eighties, by Mary S. Watts. (The McClure 
Company. $1.50.) 
Hypnotic Therapeutics, by John Duncan Quackenbos. (Harper and Brothers. 
2.00.) 
The Riddle of Personality, by H. Addington Bruce. (Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 
Sheaves, by E. F. Benson. (Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50.) 
From Libau to Tsushima, by Eugene S. Politovsky. (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 
A Guide to the West Indies, by Frederick A. Ober. (Dodd, Mead and Company. 
$2.25.) 
Holland Sketches, by Edward Penfield. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 
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TELEGRAPH TO THEODORE 


If the ship of state needs caulking 


Or the lion’s tail a twist; 
If the Senxtors 


re balking; 
If a silver spoon is missed; 

li there’s a plague in Honolulu; 
If there’s trouble in the cup— 
Why, just write to Mr. Roosevelt, 
And he’ll fix the matter up 


If there’s a lynching bee in Texas; 
If the green bug’s in the wheat; 
If there’s anything to vex us; 


If you’re troubled with cold feet; 





If your dinner isn't ready; 
Or you're feeling rather dry, 
Send a telegram to Teddy, 


And you'll get a hot reply. 


If there’s too much rain in Kansas 
Or it’s dry in Tennessec 

lf a summer cyclone fans us 
Or if Bowser has a flea; 

If your sweetheart proves too fickle; 
If you want to know the score; 

If you get a punctured nickel— 
Drop a line to Theodore. 


If they need another member 
Of the Ananias Club; 
If you’re sunstruck in December 
Or you’re suffering for grub; 
If the railway rates soar higher 
Or the Beef Trust gets too gay, 
Ring up Roosevelt on the wire 
And there'll be the deuce to pay. 


If the stork don’t visit Alice; 
If we lose to the Maroons; 
lf Ben Tillman’s full of malice 
Or Maria full of prunes; 
If the troops shoot up a city 
Or you cannot pay your rent, 
Take a lesson from this ditty— 
Write to Roosevelt, President. 


If there’s scandal in Peoria 
Or the city’s filled with graft; 
Or if Storer tells his story 
Or they’re knocking on Bill Taft; 
If a panic hits the nation 
Or they loose the dogs of war; 
Or if Uncle Sam needs a vacation— 
Let him trust in Theodore 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A NorTHERNER riding through the West Virginian mountains 
came up with a mountaineer leisurely driving a herd of pigs. 

‘‘Where are you driving the pigs to?’’ asked the rider 

“‘Out to pasture ’em a bit.” 

“What for?’’ 

**To fatten ‘em.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it pretty slow work to fatten ’em on grass? Up where 
I come from we pen them up and feed them on corn. It saves a 
lot of time.” 
“Yaas, I s’pose so,’ drawled the mountaineer. ‘‘ But, h- . 


what’s time to a hawg ?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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A RELIEF TO BOTH 


sd, ‘‘we’re alone. I’ve been hoping for this 





** At last,’’ he s 
chance.’ 

**So have I,” said she, very frankly 

**Ah! you have guessed, then, that I wanted to tell you that I 
love you.” 
"7 


O pinion. 


*s; and I want to say ‘No’ and get it over with.”—Londo» 





“T pon’t understand it,”” complained the tramp 
**What don’t you understand ?”’ asked the philanthropist 
“*Well, yer see it’s dis way, boss. I ast a guy fer a dime ter 
git a bed, an’ he says, ‘G’wan, yer grafter—didn’t I give youse 
dime las’ night?’ ”’ 
“Well?” 
**Well, what I want ter know is dis: Don’t dat guy tink a 


feller has ter sleep more’n oncet in his life ?’’-—Cleveland Leader 





LEAP YEAR 


THE PROPER NUMBER 
The summer resident look curiously at Perry Jones, the 
sexton of the Lanebury meeting-house, as she finished her 
survey of the little church. ‘‘ You say it seats three hundred and 


} 


six people,”’ she said, raising her lorgnette to gaze at him. ‘What 
a curious number!’ 

“IT don’t know why ’tis,”’ replied Mr. Jones. Resentment at 
her tone was coupled with irritation at her calm survey of him 
through her impertinent eye-glass, as he stared back at her. 
‘Strikes me it’s a very sensible number. Three hundred in the 
body of the church, four in the choir, one on the organ-bench 
and a camp-stool for Hollis Prouty, that blows for Miss Cum 
mings to play. Perhaps down your way you’d think he ought 
to stand all the time, being only a boy, but folks see things 
Youth’s Companion. 


different in the country. 


To ESCAPE criticism: Do nothing, say nothing, be nothing.— 
Philistine. 


also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 





A LA MODE 

Did you ever notice that the only trouble about good stories 
is that you don’t think of them when they’re most apropos? 
There’s a reason, for which Mr. William James, the psycholo; 
has duly accounted, and which his brother, Henry James, the 
novelist, has duly exemplified. 


But who can tell why it is that the very best storic not 
only not recallable, but are actually not in existence at the time 
they ought to be. This one, for instance, should have been told 
ten years ago, when women rode bicycles, but, as a n r of 


fact, it was only fabricated in 1908, and its author is Herbert L. 
Bridgeman, of the Peary Arctic Club 

Mr. Bridgeman says that in those prehistoric times when 
maiden ladies wore bloomers and rode “bikes,” one ich so 
riding and decidedly so costumed was scudding along a « 


road near Wareham, Mass., for which town, indeed, she 





seeking, when she drew up before an astonished farmer 


**My man,” said she, ‘‘is this the way to Wareham 

The farmer looked her over very carefully. Then he removed 
a straw from his mouth and answered 

“T dunno ~niss. But you kin see fer yerself thet’s th vl 


wear ’em sturday Evening Post. 
WORTH A TRIAL 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, the author and clergyman, t 
dinner in Toledo a story about charity 


‘*A millionaire,” said Dr. Brady, ‘‘lay dying. He had lived a 





life of which, as he new looked back on it, he felt none too proud 
lo the minister at his bedside he muttered weakly: 

““*Tf I leave a hundred thousand dollars or so to the church 
-ill my salvation be assured 
‘The minister answered cautiously: 

***T wouldn’t like to be positive, but it’s well worth trying.’ ’’"— 


Washington Star 


BY WAY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
‘*The manager always keeps back a portion of the villain’s 


salary 


‘*Why does he do that—afraid he'd skip 





‘No; but he always acts his part better wl 


Louts Globe-Democrat. 


A KEEN OBSERVER 
‘Who was that fool you bowed to ?”’ 
“My h 


“Oh, I—er—I—humbly apologize * 


sband.” 





‘“*Never mind. I’m not angry But wl 


it'a keen observe 
are!’’—London Scraps. 
‘It’s just an ordinary bolt, you see,” said the man \ 
ought to be able to duplicate it for twenty-five cents or 
‘Oh, I guess so,”’ replied the machinist 


“It's for Mr. Richley’s motor ca u know,” continued the 





**Oh, er—that bolt will cost you two dollars and fifty cer 


Philadelphia Pres 


“IT apt that I love you, Clarence,’”’ said the young heiress 
**but I’ll have to speak to mamma.” 

‘Eh?’ said Clarence. ‘‘ You mean I'll have to speak to her 

‘*No, I will. She’ll be home from Europe to-morrow, where 





she’s been for the last three months, and she may have engaged 





me to some nobléman while she was there.”’—Jnd 


WATCH THE PROFESSOR 


Lecture upon the rhinoceros: 


ProFessor: I must beg you to give me your undivided atter 


tion. It is absolutely impossible that you can form a true 


this hideous animal unless you keep your eyes fixed on m¢ The 
Christian Instructor. 
‘‘OnceE a relative of mine went to this man to get some fis 


and found that they were selling very high. She complained, 
and the man said 
v’am; oh, yes, very dear. You 


“*Fish is dear, n 


getting so scarce on account of these here aquariums.’ The 
New's- Book 
‘*TimMIE,” said the merchant, solemnly, at the elevent! Ir, 


“we have forgotten to get a fresh supply of stamps.” 

And the office boy, in his excitement, responded with ‘*Good- 
ness, sir, so we have! If we aint a couple of blunder-headed 
idiots !’’—Tit- Bits. 
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DE RESULT 
OF SKILL, 
inspired by a 
keen apprecia- 
tion of the 
artistic and a 
desire to live 

Oi Up to an enviable reputation, 

NY directed by the latest scientific 

i] knowledge, and practical ex- 
CH) perience gained by eighty-five 

AY (| Hh ats years of piano building. 
| (ey) @ The resulting excellence, 

BS Be aa Se ottel both as to tone, touch and 

seo4 general staying power, is the 
wea reason and the only reason 

(erg for the uniformly bigh favor 

=| in which it is beld in exclusive 
= musical circles. ( [t is con- 
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SPIRITUELLE 


man’s mind is more capable of penetrating the eternal 












































n the baser and more material male mind 
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at the Manchester Univer } i 
My brains are naught but common clay, Q 
And Psyche’s are ethereal, 4 
But lo, a sale is on to-day, | 5 
And Psyche, I am grieved to say, | : 
| 
Is getting more material | ’ . 
My wit is dull, her repartee Don't let whiskey ; 
! 
Is ever bright and glistery, get the best of you! ; ae 
ore 0 see se 9 _— 
And yet, the m re of her I see, Say Trimble 
Dear Psyche’s mind becomes to me | d h b : a 
A more eternal mystery. an get the est 
—London Chronicle of whiskey. The Gi 
j , Little, B: 
TOO MUCH COMPATIBILITY "he H 
Compatibility is evidently, according to the Washington Sar, | The ci ' 
is dangerous as the incompatibility of temperament plea on | ane Con 
which so many divorces are granted. The story is told of a girl e The Si 
1 . i .* 
who, after listening to a young man’s proposal, answered | wh ki 4 Appeal 
‘No, James, 1 cannot marry you.” | IS ey 1.50.) 
James looked frightened, hurt, displeased } WHITE, RENTZ.&CO, Green Label. ESTABLISHED At the 
Why not ?’’ he asked | , 6 3 . | 
' Phila. and NewYork AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 179 orter. ( 
here is too much compatibility of temperament about us, | M 
J " said the girl, her lip curli h fai = = =e 
mes,”’ said the girl, her lip curling with faint scorn a —_ — @ > 
a. ake apagcelyy 2 SD.D. (FI 
Too much compatibility? But isn’t that a good thing? ve he P 
asked the puzzled young man The Pe 
“Not always,” she answered. ‘‘ For instance, judging from the ; ig and D. O 
size of your income, if we were married I should undoubtedly § Love a 
insist, from motives of economy, on dispensing with a servant Mitchell 
and doing my own housework, and in your compatibility, James, The St 
yu would undoubtedly let me do it.” Be Mitchell 
KNEW THE SIZE fp Staines 
} . o° . . ie 
“T want some collars for my husband,” said a lady in a (John La 
departm ent store, ‘‘but I am afraid I have forgotten the size.” How | 
‘Thirteen and a half, ma’am ?”’ suggested the clerk. Wylde. ( 
‘That’s it. How on ps did you know ?’’ Aphori 
Gentlemen who let their wives buy their collars for ’em are Works. 
‘ st always about that size, ma’am,”’ explained the observant Traver 
clerk Everybody's Magazine ” , ; oe $1.50.) 
LET’S BUILD OUR NEST IN ONE OF THESE—IT WILL LAST FOREVER! : 
I'ue SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North The 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. . Wagnalls 
ates — | hl 
we Appleton 
‘Here, you,” said the conductor, angrily, ‘‘you rang up a | The Y 
fare. Do that again and I'll put vou off.” 
: wae hae ‘ ; , and Com 
The small man standing jammed in the middle of the car 
promptly rung up another fare. Thereupon the conductor pro The 4 
jected him through the crowd and to the edge of the platform. | (Charles 
‘*Thanks,” said the little man. ‘I didn’t see any other way | Henri 
to get out. Here’s your dime.”’—Philadelphia Ledger Scribner 
| 
Henri 
AFTER a careful study and impartial consideration of all the Scribner 
evidence bearing on the subjec t, the inve stigating committee re- | Memo 
ports that, notwithstanding their long life and apparent respecta Brothers 
bility, the following are undoubtedly nature fakes: 1d 
The bull in the china shop. é buen 
The wolf at the door ple Serie 
The fly in the ointment. Ten 
The bee in the bonnet. | (Harper 
a : 
The flea in the ear. A Pri 
The rat that was smelled. by H. N 
The chorus girl’s lobster. My V 
Pigs in clover. } “The Cuates Spot 0 " 
Pigs in clover. | MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA “7 Grndes Seo, =P ing 
Time flies. Lakes of Blue Set with Isles of Emerald t/ F<) The 1 
The Welsh rabbit @ Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. )# millan ( 
* ? eo Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike some ; - The I 
The man on a lark.—The News Book. perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay-fever unknown. Less than a ~ 
day's journey from principal American cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, Brother: 
ANANIAS'S CALLING Chicago. Solid trains from Buffalo and Toronto. @ Handsomely illustrated Dr. F 
; j ; descriptive matter sent free on application to 
[ne Dentist: Now, open wide your mouth and I won’t hurt G. W. VAUX; 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. and Ta’ 
you a bit F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York, N.Y TI : 
you a bit. E. H. BOYNTON, yoo Washington street, Boston, Mass. he F 
Tue Patient (after the extraction): Doctor, I know what W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. , 
W. E. DAVIS &. T. BELI by Joh 
. ° ——_ sais Te sy eo 7 s TI. ELL p 
Ananias did for a living now.—Home Herald, Chicago. Passenger Traffic Manager Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent SO cents 
Montreal Montreal ¥ 
The } 
oes , eee ' + _ ; = se 
Wuat’s in here ?’’ asked the tourist. Sand H. 


“Remains to be seen,”’ responded the guide, as he led the way | | 


into the morgue.—Jester. ONLY & ON THE “L” Tain 77 Serat 
STATION fan entra latio SUBWAY AND ((GGuuceNm) Brother 
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Ask your dealer for 
PHILIP MORRIS 


ORIGINAL LONDON 


CIGARETTES 


and enjoy complete 











smoking satisfaction 











Latest Books 
The Great Secret, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) 
The Heart of Gambetta, by Francis Laur. (John 
ane Company. $2.50 net.) 
The Scarlet Shadow, by Walter Hurt. (The 
ppeal Publishing Company, Girard, Kansas. 
1.50.) 
At the Foot of the Rainbow, by Gene Stratton- 
orter. (The Outing Publishing Company. $1.50.) 
The Missionary and His Critics, by J. L. Barton, 
.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.) 
© The Peter Pan Picture Book, by Alice Woodward 
Hand D. O’Connor. (The Macmillan Company. $2.) 
Love and All About It, by Frank Richardson. 
‘(Mitchell Kennerley. 75 cents.) 
| The Struggle for a Royal Child, by Ida Kremer. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50.) 
[ Stained Glass Tours in France, by C. H. Sherrill. 
}(John Lane Company. $1.50.) 

How to Collect Continental China, by C. H. 
Wylde. (G. Bell and Sons, London. 6 shillings net.) 

Aphorisms and Reflections from T. H. Huxley’s 
Works. (The Macmillan Company. $1.) 

Travers, by Sara Dean. (F. A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50.) 

The Magnet, by A. O. Crozier. 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) 

The Vanishing Fleets, by Roy Norton. (D. 
Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

The Yellow Face, by F. M. White. (R. F. Fenno 
and Company. $1.) 

The American Constitution, by F. J. Stimson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

Henrik Ibsen, by Edmund Gosse. 
Scribner’s Sons. $r.) 

Henrik Ibsen, Collected Works. Vol. 1. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 

Memoirs of a Russian Governor. 
Brothers. $1.50.) 

Adventures with Indians. Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple Series. (Harper and Brothers. 60 cents.) 

Ten to Seventeen, by Josephine D. Bacon. 
(Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 

A Princess of Intrigue, Duchesse de Longueville, 
by H. N. Williams. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

My Winter Garden, by Charles Kingsley. (The 
Outing Publishing Company. 75 cents.) 

The Inward Light, by H. F. Hall. (The Mac- 
pillan Company. $1.75.) 

The Delicious Vice, by Y. E. Allison. (Burrows 
) Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 55 cents.) 

Dr. Ellen, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. (Baker 
and Taylor Company. $1.50.) 

The Panama Canal and the Daughters of Danaus, 
by John Bigelow. (Baker and Taylor Company. 
5° cents.) 

The Young Lady Across the Way, by R. O. Ryder 
gend H. J. Westerman. 

Seraphica, by Justin McCarthy. (Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50.) 

Bypnotic Therapeutics in Theory and Practice, by 
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Bismarck 





OW many living men can squarely 
stand up and honestly compare 
themselves as the equal or su- 
perior (in any way whatsoever) 
to the great Iron Chancellor of 
the Hohenzollern’s, who made Goethe’s 
dream of Germanic unity a realistic drama 
of “iron and of blood?” 

How many dare declare, “I have greater 
brain power than he”—“I have a stronger 
body”—“I am healthier’—“I have a saner 
knowledge”—“I am more successful” or “I 
have more force of character?” 

Bismarck, during his marvelous career, 
outwitted the most celebrated statesmen of 
his time; terrified the mightiest kings and 
emperors; overthrew and conquered three 
armed nations, and ruled over the empire he 
created with enlightened and practical wis- 
dom for nearly half a century, dying at the 
ripe old age of 89, famous throughout the 
world as the ‘‘Greatest of the Germans.’”’ 

Now, upon what nutriment was this colos- 
sus fed that he grew so mighty; what put 
the iron into his blood? This we know— 
that like all Germans he believed in good 
eating and drinking, hence the juices of malt 
and hops were never absent from his table. 


Authority—any biography of Bismarck. 
“a pot of good double beer, neighbor, drink and fear 
not.”—Henry VI.—Act. 2. 




















Budweiser 











I S a beer of redoubtable 


name and fame. 


Health, strength and 
vigor glows and sparkles in 
every glass. Fifty years ago 
we began to brew it. For fifty 
years the most fastidious have 
pronounced it without an equal 
in any land. It is known from 
ocean to ocean, from the gulf 
to the lakes, and wherever 
Americans go for business or 
health or pleasure—Budweiser 
is there. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 




















Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ALE 
“Oh be Jolly!” 


If you knowa good ale when you 
taste it, you'll be glad to taste 
the best ale when you know it. 
It’s P. B. aste it. 
A. G. Van Nostrand 
Bunker Hill Breweries 
Bogton, Mass. 





































Don’t 
Breathe 
Dust 


If youuse an auto, live in a dusty climate or work ina 
dusty place, wear a COMFORT NASALFILTER, 
which filters the air through fine linen and prevents dust 
and other irritating substances from being inhaled. It is 
practically invisible, perfectly comfortable, light weight 
and sanitary. Try one for a week. If you keep it, send us 
$2.50—otherwise a one cent stamp will cover cost of 
return. 








Universal Supply Co. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


HAS OBTAINED PREMIER HONORS 

AND MEDALS FOR BEING THE 

BEST BLENDED WHISKEY IN THIS 

COUNTRY; ITS GUARANTEE UN- 

DER THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD 
LAW AS AN 


Absolutely Pure 
Rye Whiskey 


IS CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY AND EXCELLENCE, 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jothers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











HORN JAMESO 
WJ 


WHISKEY 


You are offering 
the best when you 
serve Jameson’s 


Sole Agents 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 








The Cry of the Dying Vivisector 


OVER their eyes—cover their eyes— 

I have steeled my heart to their piercing cries, 
To the sobbing breath and the panting sighs, 
Of the tortured Thing as it slowly dies— 
But their eyes—their eyes—oh, cover their eyes! 


They are bright and starting, and big with fears, 
Or mournful and pleading and dim with tears— 
‘What have I done? 
‘** Why do you punish me day by day?” 


” they seem to say; 


Can you not hide them? I’m weary and worn, 
And from morn till night, 


They pray to me—plead to me— 


and from night till morn, 
under God’s sun, 
Was ever such cowardly cruelty done 

As this—to these creatures helpless and dumb? 


Out of the shadows they wax and they wane, 

The eyes that have looked into mine in vain— 

Cover them! cover them! God give me life— 

Peace will I bring—end this cruelty rife . . . 

Lift my hand for a shield to their sorrows—I vow ... ! 

But Death’s hand touched his heart and Death’s voice 
whispered—Now/! —A bolitionist. 


Record-Breaking Parting 


NE of those imported, elongated demonstrations 

of affection known as soul kisses cheered some 
and saddened others at the departure of the French 
steamer La Touraine yesterday. 

A quartermaster and a sailor had cast off the 
lashings of the gangway at the deck when a taxicab 
dropped out a dream of beauty with a pink com- 
““A hothouse peach!” 
ran for the gangway, 


plexion and lustrous eyes. 
some one exclaimed as she 
hopped upon it and shouted “ Alphonse.” 

Alphonse didn’t see her. Repeated calls brought 
him, likewise a fullblown carnation of tailoring and 
good looks, to the front. Alphonse heard nothing, 
saw nothing but the vision on the plank. He hurdled 
the quartermaster and the sailor and rushed down, 
meeting the “peach” half way. 

He yelled “Marie.” Grabbing her gracefully, 
she yielding with dramatic fervor, they started in on 
the demonstration. It was something after the old 
sort, a big noise and no substance, a duck waddling 
in mud, a wave slapping a ship’s bilges. It was one 
of those concentrated, intense, emotional contacts 
of soul with soul that require long wind and great 
endurance. 

The situation was so romantic, human and appeal- 
ing that Paul Faguet, agent of the French Line, 
could not bear to terminate the delightful agony. 
There are those who can’t appreciate a good thing 
unless they’ve got it themselves, and these began to 
shout: “ Break away” and “Take your corners.” 

Mr. Faguet pulled his watch and with increasing 
the split-second hand 


nervousness watched 


’round. The minute hand would have been suffi- 
ciently accurate. Alphonse and Marie had only 
begun. 


The pier superintendent, who has no foolishness, 
was the first to wake up. He rang the bell on the 
selfish affinities who were holding back a ship that 
ought to be on her way with the mails. 

The donkey engineer gave the lever a vicious 
shove and the outward end of the gangplank went 
up in the air. The kisser and the kissee—the terms 
are reversible—took a fresh foothold and a fresh 
grip. 

“Break, back up, beat it!”’ yelled the superinten- 
dent, jumping up the plank and tearing the soul- 
mates apart. Alphonse leaped aboard and Marie 
hopped. back. Both looked satisfied. 

Time (official) : three minutes, one second.—New 
York World. 
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ITS ITS 
QUALITY QUALITY 
UNEQUALED “UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE EXCELLENCE 
UNSURPASSED UNSURPASSED 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 

This -—"" cordial, new made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the 
c Sedan Monks (Péres Chartreux), at the 
Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, 
and known throughout the world as Char- 
treuse. The above cut represents the bottle 
and label employed in the putting up of the 
article since the Monks’ expulsion from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres Char- 
treux (the Monks, however, still retain the right 
to use the old bottle and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, taking it with them at the 
time they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone possess 
a knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. No Liqueur associated with the name 
of the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
and made since their expulsion from France is 
genuine except that made by them at Tarra- 
gona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merehants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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SBITTERS 


| The Best Bitter Liqueur | 


Un derbers 


yt World's Best 


.< Bitters 


Creates a healthy 
appetite and in- 
sures good diges- 
tion. A delightful 
tonic. 


Sold everywhere. 


LUYTIES BROTHE ms 
U. 8: Agents, New York 





Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit 
and soda beverages. A few dashes give 
exquisite flavor and taste to and in- 
creases the tonic effect of Grape Fruit. 
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“ 
1 2 3 4 5 
Very high church. Rich, Generally amiable, but has Widow. No encumbrances. Very fond of society. Break $2,000 a year, unencum- 
apoplectic uncle. Kind heart occasional fits of temper. Ex Gentle, loving disposition fast invariably in bed. No bered. Fond of light fiction 
but irritable when crossed. travagant. Fond of matinées $12,000 a year income. Eco dowry. Nervous. Wants to Very disorderly. Always late 
Devotée of bridge. No dowry. Rapid talker. nomical. be an actress. 


but has a warm heart. 





; IF YOU HAD TO MARRY ONE OF THESE WOMEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 





Life’s Marriage Contest. ‘Two Hundred Dollars to Contestants 


HIS is a double contest, with two sets of 


Or, if you are a woman, 
prizes, one for men and the other for 


your answer 


women. After selecting your life partner, 
fill in the following lines, with the reasons 
for your choice, and return, with your name 
and address plainly written, to the Editor 
of Lire, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York: 


In each case the answer to be in a four 


line verse which ends in any four of the 


eight words given above. 

For example, if you are a man and you 
select the lady marked No. 1, your answer 
might be as follows: 


may be: 


Dear Millionaire, your health I know 
May be, indeed, a cause for w 


woe, 


In spite of this, still I incline 
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eee rare eines een be No. 1 Quite sordidly to make thee mine. 

TO 20 Gis Shee oe oes oe aaa incline os Or oe : For the cleverest three rhymes in the 
: EE ee ee eT ee me “Kind heart”’ is good enough for me, opinion of the editors, Lire will pay, in 
[eS ) Feicervioenesickncevnceuve ren mine You are the one I'll wed order of merit, $50, $30 and $20 to each set 
ee ee | eee ee errs know Bridge plaver you can always be * of contestants. — 

“ AE PSS AES ee ee wed By “Uncle’s”’ purse strings ded. The contest will close on May 18, 1908, 
s MB BH  — eter cccrcccrecccccececeee- woe at noon. 
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. IF YOU HAD TO MARRY ONE OF THESE MEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 
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talker. 
Coffee merchant. 
ulator. 
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Lively wit. Amusing 
Seldom at home. of work. 
Bold spec 


Income uncertain. 


This competition is open freely to all who may desire to compete, without 


contestants need not be subscribers for LIFE in order to be entitled to « 


Good disposition. Not fond 
Was once engaged 
to three girls at same time. 


3 
Fairly good health. Retired 
from business. Domestic. Un 
sympathetic, but soul of honor tionate 
Millionaire. 


charge or cons 


Poetical 
Fond of ladies 
Salary of $1,200 in 
an insurance company 


deratior 








4 5 


temperament. Never long in same busi- 
At times affec ness. Sporting tastes. Fond 
of travel. Rather jolly. In- 
come irregular, 


of any kind. Prospective 


ompete for the prizes offers 











April 23, 1908 
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OLDSMOBILE 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 














